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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF MAHOMET. 
Continued. 

Though this action may seem of little 
consequence in itself, it was of very great 
advantage to Mahomet’s affairs at that time. 
He was immediately treated with the high- 
est respect by the Najashi, or king of Ethio- 
pia, who received a particular account of the 
victory soon after it was gained; while the 
superstitious Moslems did not fail to look 
upon it as an evident declaration of heaven 
in their fayour. Nay, notwithstanding the 
small number of enemies to be overcome, 
and who were only mortal men, these igno- 
rant bigots did not hesitate to own the assis- 
tance of no less than 4000 angels, who, ac- 
cording to them, rede on black and white 
horses, having on their heads white and 
yellow sashes that hung down between their 
shoulders! 

Notwithstanding this disaster, however, 
Abu Sofian made a pretty good retreat, and 
conducted the greatest part of the caravan 
to Mecca. This chagrined the Moslems, 
though they found great spoil on the field 
of battle; the division of which had likely 
to have proved fatal to their cause..by the 


quarrels that it occasioned among them. | 


So hot, indeed, were the disputes on this 
occasion, that the impostor was obliged to 
pretend gn immediate revelation from 
heaven empowered him to retain a fifth part 
for religious purposes, and to distribute the 
rest equally. This became a law for his suc- 
cessors; but, with regardto himself, the, 
prophet often took the liberty of infringing 
it; for which, no doubt, a new revelation was 
always a ready and conyenient salvo. As for 
those who were slain on Mahomet’s part in 
this battle, they were all looked upon by the 
Moslems as martyrs; and the prophet per- 
ceiving amongst the prisoners two of his 
inveterate enemies, immediately caused their 
heads to be struck off. 

The Koreish, in order to be revenged on 
Mahomet for their late defeat at Bedr, sent 
Amru Ebn Al As, who afterward conquer- 











ed Egypt,.with some other of their princi- 





pal people, on an embassy to the king of 
Ethiopia, in order to interest him in their 
quarrels. To do this the more effectually, 
they accused Mahomet and his followers of 
speaking disrespectfully of Jesus and of his 
mother Mary; which accusation they hoped 
would likewise induce him to deliver. up 
the Moslem refugees that were then at his 
court. But the bad success that had attended 
the arms of the Koreish hitherto, joined to 
the excuses made by the refugees, not only 
hindered the Najashi from delivering them 
up, but also prompted him to dismiss the 
ambassadors, and return the presents they 
had brought him. In the mean time, Abu 
Sofian, who had sworn never to use per- 
fumes or enjoy women till he had another 
battle with Mahomet, set out from Mecca 


_with a body of 206 horse. He advanced to | 


a post within three miles of Medina; from 
whence he sent a detachment, who burnt a 
barn, together with a man in it that was win- 
nowing wheat. Mahomet, being informed of 
this outrage, moved immediately towards 
him with a detachment of cavalry; but Abu 
Sofian was so intimidated by his approach, 
that he fled with precipitation, leaving be- 
hind him all the sacks of flour or meal that 
had been brought for the subsistance of his 
troops. Instead therefore of coming to an 
engagement with the impostor, as he had 
sworn, he contented himself with alarming 
the country, and pillaging such as he sus- 
pected of favouring Mahometanism. This 
year also Mahomet conquered tne tribes 
called Banu Solaim, Ghatfan, and the Banu 


|| Kainoka; plundering likewise a rich cara- 


van belonging to the Kortish, and acquiring 
from thence 25,000 dirhems for his own 
share of the plunder. 

In the year of Christ 625, being the third 
of the Hegira, the Koreish assembled an 
army of 3000 men, among whom were 200 
horse and 700 armed with coats of mai). 
The command of this army was given to 
Abu Sofian, who was attended by his wife 
Henda Bint Otba, and sat down at aevillage 
about six miles distant from Medina. Ma- 
homet, being much inferior to the enemy, 


resolved at first to keep himself within the 
town, and receive them there; but afters 
wards, by the advice of his companions, 
marched out against them at the head of 
1000 according to some, 1050 according to 
others, or, as some say, only 900 men. Of 
these 200 were cuirassiers but he had only 
one horse besides his own in the whole 
army. He distributed three standards among 
his troops; of which one was given to the’ 
tribe of Aws, another to that of Khazraj, 
and the third to the Mohajerin. The grand 
standard was carried before the prophet 
by Mosaab Ebn Omar. With these forzes 
| Mahomet formed a camp in a village near ; 
_Ohod, a mountain about four miles north of 
Medina, which he contrived to have on his | 
| back; and the better to secure his men from 
being surrounded, be placed 50 archers, the 
flower of his troops, in the rear, with strict 
orders not to quit their post. On the other 
hand, the army of the Koreish was drawn 
up in the form of a crescent, and made a 
very good appearance. The right wing was 
commanded by Khaled Ebn Al Walid, after- 
wards so terrible to the Greeks; the left by. . 











Acrema Ebn Abu Jahl; and the centre by 
Abu Sofian. The corps de reserve was head- 
ed by Abu Sofian’s wife, accompanied by 
15 other matrons, who performed the office 
of drummers, lamenting the fate of their 
countrymen slain at Bedr, in order to ani- 
_mate the troops who attended them. The ° 
attack was begun by the Moslems, who fell 
upon the enemy with such fury, that their 
centre immediately began to give way. Ali, 
or, according to Abulfeda, Hamza, slew Arta 
the enemy’s great standardbearer; which 
struck them with such terror, that they soon 
betook themselves to flight, falling foul upon 
their own corps de reserve. Victory had now 
been no longer doubtful, notwithstanding the 
vast inferiority of Mahomet’s troops, - had 
not the 50 archers, contrary to the prophet’s 
express command, quitted their post to pil- 
lage the enemy. Upon this Khaled, perceiy- 
ing the Moslem army to be-greatly expos- 
ed, attacked them in the redy with such 
bravery, that he turned the fortune of the 
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- day. Not content with putting the troops 


there in disorder, he cried out with all his 
might, “ Mahomet is slain;” and this had 
such an effect upon the Moslems, that they 
immediately took to their heels, nor could 
the utmost endeavours of the prophet him- 


self afterwards rally them. He therefore | 
found himself obliged to quit the field of | 


battle: in doing which he was very near 
losing his life, being struck down by a shower 
of stones, and wounded in the face by two 
arrows, which eccasioned the loss of two | 
of his fore teeth. He likewise received a. 
contusion on his upper lip; and had even 





been killed on the spot, had not one of his 
companions, named 7¢/ha, Abu Becr’s neph- 
ew, received a blow that was levelled at him. 
On this occasion Telha received a wound | 
in his hand, which deprived him ever after | 
of the use of some of his fingers. Of the Mos- 


| 
| 
| 
} 


“lems 70 were slain; among whom were!) ble the last words of the spectre could effect 


| cient to avert their destiny, or prolong their 





Hamza the prophet’s uncle, and Mosaab the | 
standard bearer. Amongst the wounded were | 


Abu Becr, Omar, and Othman; but as soon 


as they understood that the prophet was safe, | 


they returned to the charge with a consider- | 
able body, and, after an obstinate dispute, 
carried him off. The good retreat made by 
these champions so discouraged the troops 
of Abu Sofian, that they did not pursue the | 
flying enemy, but contented themselves with | 
remaining masters of the field of battle; nor | 
did that general, though he exulted nota 
little in his victory, make any further use of 
it than to give Mahomet a challenge to meet 
him the next year at Bedr, which was ac- 
cepted; and after his return io Mecca, he 
desired a truce with the Moslems, which 
vas readily granted. 

This defeat had like to have proved the | 
total ruin of the impostor’s affairs, and must 
inevitably have done so had the conquerors 
made the least use of their victory. Some of! 
his followers now asserted, that had he been | 
really a prophet sent from God, he could not 
have been thus defeated; and others were 
exasperated on account of the loss of their 
friends and relations who had been slain| 
in the late engagement. To still the mur-| 
murs of the former, he laid the blame on 











the sins of those who had accompanied him; 
and, to pacify the latter, he pretended a reve- 
lation from heaven, wherein the period of 
all mens lives was said to be unalierably, 
fixed without regard to their own actions, 
or to any external objects; so that those who 
were killed in battle behoved to have died, 
though they had remained at home in their 
own houses. By the assistance of this last 
doctrine he encouraged his followers to fight, 
without fear, for the propagation of theii 





faithyas all their caution would not be suffi- 





lives even for a single moment. __ 
(To be continued.) 
—+ 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
oR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. : 
CHAPTER IL. 
Continued. 


His eye looked wan, and from his youthful cheek 
The hue of health retired. 
The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them: whither have they vanished?! 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The astonishment of Altenheim was 


greatly increased, upon beholding the situa- 
tion of the Prince, for he could not possibly 
conceive the cause, as he thought it impossi- 


Aim in that manner. Endeavours were instant- 





ly made for the recovery of Montaldo, which | 
after some time proved effectual, and Alten- | 
heim taking his hand, tenderly inquired the 
cause of his sudden indisposition. | 

“ The cause,” murmured Montaldo, “ aye, | 
what was the cause?” 

“ My young firiend,” said the count, 
“ yourself, and every occurrence in your pal- 
ace are most mysterious.” 

“ My noble Altenheim,”’ answered D’ Arin- 
hault, “I pray you to excuse me, you are 
most welcome to Dusseldorp: A sudden fever 
shot across my mind, and affected me in 
the manner you observed; but come, I feel 
myself recovered, let us retire, and discourse 
of other objects now; of love and of Amelia.” 

“ JT am extremely rejoiced, my dear Mon- | 
taldo,”’ said Altenheim, “ to find your re-| 
covery as sudden as your indisposition.” | 

The two noblemen now retired, and as | 
they passed to the chamber of Pandolfo, 
Altenheim could not but observe that a deep 
frown hung continually on the brow of the 
Prince; which, however, he attributed to a 
natural disposition, and yet the remembrance 
of former years flashed upon his mind, and 
he saw Montaldo in those days, when his | 
countenance was cloathed in smiles, and his 
brow beamed nothing but pleasure. 

“ Whence is the change?” said he, men- 
tally, as they entered the chamber, and he 
cast a look upon the visage of D’Arinhault. 

The prince perceived that something dis- 
turbed the mind of his friend, and trembling- 
ly asked the cause of the perturbation which 
was so apparent in his looks. 

“T have seen strange sights to night, 
my Lord,” replied Altenheim. 

“ Indeed!” rejoined D’Arinhault, with 

















increased apprehension, “ what unnatural | 


sights could you possibly have seen about 
the palace?” 

Altenheim now related his adventure 
without the palace and the appearance of the 
spectre within. Pandolfo expressed a great 
deal of surprize, and said; 

“ Your imagination must have deceived 
you, count Altenheim, for it cannot be pos- 
sible that there should be a secret pannel 
in the wainscot and escape my scrutinizing 
observation.” 

“ No, my lord,” answered Altenheim, 
“twas more than fancy; but why is this 
doubt, you surely heard the last words the 
spectre spoke!” 

D’Arinhault started and looked terrified, 
but suddenly resuming his fortitude he re- 


| plied: 


“ Indeed, my good count, I heard nothing! 
if any sounds were heard, they must have 
been spoken during my insensibility. 

Altenheim was more and more astonish- 
ed, and declared he would not rest satisfied 
until the wainscot was searched, to see if the 
pannel, which, he was convinced, was open, 
could be now discovered. 

“ With all my heart, my dear count,’ 
said D’Arinbault, “ and I am extremely re- 
joiced, that you have demanded a proof in 
my power so easily to grant.” 

“ Though I shall pronounce it wonderful,” 
answered Altenheim, “ if the pannel cannot 
be discovered, I shall still retain my opin- 
ion, for I am certain I could never have been 
thus deceived.” 

“ You shall be immediately satisfied,” 
returned Montaldo, “ if you will favour me 
with your company to the hall.” 

Powdolfo and Altenhei:zn now proceeded 
to the spot where the mysterious occuren- 
ces toowplace, and the attendants were com- 
marded to search every part of the wain- 
scot, which was done, but without the effect 
which Altenheim confidently expected. Not 
saiisfied with this, the count began the ex- 
amination himself, and coming to the spot 
where he saw the spectre enter, he stopped 
and declared that there there was an entrance, 
although he could not discover it. 

“ My dear friend,” said D’Arinhault, “TI 
am extremely sorry that I must contradict 
your assertion, and believe me, I take it ex- 
tremely unkind, that after such a proof you 


| stil! persist in your strange opinion.” 


> 


“ Pardon me, my dear prince,”’ answered 
Altenheim, “ after the convincing evidence 
I have, I must forego my thoughts, though 
you will easily acknowledge the almost im- 
possibility of dissipating ideas of this nature.” 

“ I can indeed!” replied Pandolfo, “ but 
you should recollect that they now convey 
a suspicion of myself in them, and as such 
they should be dissipated.” 











“ Of you my Lord!” rejoined Altenheim, 
“no, on my honour, nothing should lead me 
to harbour a suspicion of one whom I have 
come to lead to the altar with the hciress 
of Altenheim.” 

“ My father,—” said D’Arinhault, taking 
the hand of the count, but was immediately 
interrupted by a voice from the wainscot 
which in hollow accents exclaimed again; 

«“ Altenheim! friend of Pandolfo, lead not 
thy daughter to a murderer’s arms!” 

The prince turned pale. Altenheim de- 
manded to know if he were now deceived; 
and was answered by Montaldo in the nega- 
tive, who declared that his astonishment had 
almost overcome him, for he was unable 
to account for the mysterious voice, but 
said if it were possible to discover the cause, 
he would unfathom it before he slept again. 

“ Come, 1 have convinced you prince,” 
said Altenheim, “ and now we will dismiss 
the subject. I will not lead my daughter to 
a muderer’s arms, but I will lead her to 
the arms of D’Arinhault, the adopted son 
and rightful heir of old Pandolfo.” 

At these words Montaldo started, and a 
groan deep and dreadful was heard from 
the place whence the voice issued. 

“ This is indeed wonderful!” exclaimed 
Altenheim, “ but come, Montaldo, let us get 
from this mysterious palace as soon as pos- 
sible. To day we must depart for Altenheim, 
and in a few days Amelia shall be yours.” 

“ My generous friend,” returned Mon- 
taldo, “ F will deserve this goodness: come 
let us hasten to take some refreshment. 
Geraldo,” continued he, to a fellow who ap- 
proached, ofa stern aspect, and an eye from 
which murder beamed in every glance, 
‘‘ Geraldo, let every possible means be used 
to discover the meaning of the strange sounds 


“ he has really declared that he beheld the | 
same appearance which so disturbed your 
lordship.” 

*“ Thought I saw it, my lord,” said Pe- 
troni again, “ by these eyes and the valour 
of my heart I did see it, and your—”’ 

“ Coward,” cried Geraldo, “ unsay those 
words instantly!” 

“ Why as tothe matter of seeing it, I cant 
be certain,” answered Petroni, “ but—” 

* You see, my lord,” said Montaldo, in- 
terrupting Petroni, “ that the fellow’s fears 
will make him say and unsay in the same 
breath; therefore we cannot give credit to 
his words. No more of this, Petroni; get to 
your employ and let us not be interrupted 
further with your foolish fears. Permit me 
to conduct you from this place,”’ continued 
he, taking the hand of Altenheim, “ and we 
will prepare for our departure.” 


him to a chamber where a cheering repast 
was prepared, but he could not prevent 
ideas arising in his mind tending to place 
D’Arinhault more than he wished in the 
knowledge of the secrets of the palace. These 
however he quickly endeavoured to dispel, 
as he would not suffer opinions in his mind 
that would tend to cast a degree of guilt upon 
!the man intended for his daughter’s husband. 
During the repast D’ Arinhault and Alten- 
heim discoursed of former times, and the 
manner in which Montaldo talked, the filial 
veneration he expressed for the dead Pan- 
dolfo, andthe execrations he bestowed upon 
the murderers of the young prince, effectu- 
ally eradicated all doubts that had obtruded 
themselves into the bosom of Altenheim. 
After their meal was over, Pandolfo retir- 
ed to prepare for his journey, and Altenheim 
went to refresh himself, by a walk beneath 











and the supernatural appearance.” 
“ My lord, they shall,” answered the 


vassal, “ and if the palace contain her | 


ghostly majesty she shall be found.” 

«“ ]f it contain her!’ exclaimed Petroni, a 
fellow who stood trembling by, “ if it contain | 
her, Geral—” 

«“ Silence!” roared Geraldo with a voice 
that shook the hall, and at the same time 
giving Petroni look that struck him with 
tenfold horror, he half drew a dagger from 
his girdle. 

«“ Come, come, Geraldo,” said D’ Arinhault, 
« you must this time forgive the terrors and 
ioquacity of Petroni. You must know, my lord,” 
continued he, turning to Altenheim, “ that 
he imagined he heard strange noises:” 

“ Imagine!” interrupted Petroni, still in 
terror. 

“ Petroni!” said D’Arinhault, sternly. 
“ And my lord,” proceeded he to Aitenheim, 


\the cool fragrance of the trees that sur- 
y} rounded the palace. 

|| In passing through a long passage that led 
| to the garden, he was stopped by hearing 
|the sound of many voices, in an adjoining 
per He listened. 

“ Tis true by my valour,” 


said Petroni, 


| heim now perceived through an aperture. 
| By thy valour!” rejoined Geraldo, “ thou 
mayest swear by thy valour, and not perjure 
thyself, for thou dest not possess an atom.” 
“ Nay, Geraldo,” returned Petroni, “ now 
we are all alone together, where is the use 
of denying it, you know that both our mas- 
ver and yourself have heard voices and seen 
the identical spectre!’ 
Altenheim started, and beheld Geraldo 
raise his arm to plunge a dagger in‘) the 
bosom of Petroni. 





(To be continued.) 


Altenheim suffered the prince to conduct | 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXXIX. 


Our city ladies only now aspire 

To deck the body, not the mind attire, 

In guady show of finery array’d 

Proud as the peacock struts the foolish maid, 

Pleasing, like his, her feathers may appear, 

But O! like his, her strains disturb the ear. 
Mr. Gravity. : 

The flattering reception my first commu- 
nication met with from you, has induced me 
to continue my correspondeuice. 

The subject I would now trouble you 
upon, is the frivolity of female conversation. — 
Often has the subject blunted the arrows 
of satire, and often has it stopped the mouth 
of exposition. But I do not feel daunted at 
this, for it is as much our duty to tell the vic-’ 
tims of impropriety, “ what they are, as 
what they ought to be.” By seeing what they 
are, they will find the necessity of altering 


'their conduct, and by showing them what 
| they ought to be they will have something 


by which to regulate that change. My ex- 
ceeding stillness among the fair creatures 


has often laid me open to their ridicule; all 


that I can urge in defence of this, is my 
incapacity to sustain a regular part in their 
elevated discourse. Taking the Frenchman 
for my guide, who says, “ Peu de precepte et 
beaucoup d’exemple.” I herewith present 
you a dialogue which took place the-other 
evening at the house of Miss Belvisage, a 


' young lady of fashion, in company with two 
_of her particular friends, Miss Freeword and 


Miss Comita. I was one of the party, my 
for making such an. inconsiderable 
figure in the discourse .has been already 
seen. After the customary introduction res- 
pecting the weather, &c. which was “ torn 
to tatters,” they mounted into their 
element and continued as follows: 

Miss Belvisage. Well, my dear Catharine, 


reason 


very 





| 


you know the last time I had the pleasure 
of your company, I told you that I had been 
looking at some ribbons at Mrs. Danby’s for 
trimmings for my bonnet; I have had it all 
nicely fitted up since, and I’ll venture to say 
that you will be very much pleased with it. 

Miss Freeword. 1 have my doubts about 
that, cousin, for you know I always did 
abominate those torpedoes, and told you 
when you got it that it was nothing to com- 
pare tothe cottage hats; they look so sweet, 
and innocent. 

Miss Bel. Innocent! upon my word, when 
people have to get cottage hats to make 
them look innocent: But to drop this, I’ll 
bring it out, and I'll agree that Miss Comita 
and Mr. Thorn, shall decide which of us are 











right. 


[ Exit Mise Betvisage.} 
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Miss Free. Why, Mr. Thorn, it isnot pos- 
sible that you can prefer these vile torpe- 
does to the cottage hat! I always thought, 
and I think so still, that you have more 
taste. 

D. T. (bowing) You do me much honour 
Miss Freeword, butI really cannot say that I 
am of your opinion in this affair, for I do 
not remember, (if I ever knew) the shape of 
the cottage hat: nor of the torpedoe, unless 
I may judge from analogy. 

Miss Free.and Miss Comita. 

Miss Com. 
serious in this? 

D. T. Perfectly so, Miss, I assure you. 
For (pardon me) I think so little of these 
things that after they have vanished form 
my sight, the impression is erased from my 
mind. 

Miss Free. Ah! I see you men are all 
alike, your taste (fardon me) is so vitiated, 


Ha! ha! ha! 


Why, Mr. Thorn, are you 


that I fear all efforts to reclaim you will be 


totally fruitless. 
Enter Miss Belvisage. 

Miss Belv. Well, girls, I’ve got it. Now 
Miss Comita, and Mr. Thorn, for a trial of 
your discrimination. 

Miss Com. (taking the bonnet in her hand,) 
Why, my dear, this looks very well in a per- 
son’s hand, but I saw Miss Rattle with one 
of them on last Sunday, and to tell the 
truth I thought it looked rather awkward. 

Miss Free. Awkward? absurd! I tell you, 
cousin, it looks ridiculous, and you never 
did betray your want of judgment so shock- 


- ingly, as in the purchase of this bonnet. To 
‘give ten dollars and a quarter for it, when 


(since you was determined to have one) you 
might bave got one every bit as handsome 
at Mrs. Hellick’s for six. 

Miss Belv. Never mind the price, I only 
speak of the beauty of the thing. 


Miss Com. Well, Mr. Thorn, since we are |) 


the arbitrators in this case what do you say? 

D. T. Being unacquainted with, and totally 
unqualified for this business, I beg leave 
ladies to be excused from passing my opin- 
ion. I will resign my commission entirely to 


. Miss Comita. 


Miss Com. Have I your permission, ladies, 
to proceed? 

Miss Belv. You have mine freely. 

Miss Free. And you have also mine, for 
from Mr. Thorn’s own account of his judg- 
ment, or rather observation, much could 


not be expected from it. But Miss Comita, 


now that all the load is upon your shoulders, 
be careful how you decide. 

Miss Con. As to the way it sets to the head 
I prefer the torpedoes, but I think, Sarah, you 
have got rather too large a bow on this, 
neither dol exactly like the colour of the 


ribbon. To be sure the cottage hats look very 
neat, but then they go so far over the face, 
that a body can neither see, nor be seen, 
with one of them on. Therefore for my own 
part, if this was turned a little more up in 
front I would like it better than the other; or 
even as it is, | dont know but I would rather 
wear it. 

Miss Belv. Now, Catharine, what say you 
to that! I am just of Miss Comita’s mind 
about that part of it, and had some thoughts 
of sending it to Mr. Danby’s yesterday to 
have it altered, and I intend yet to have it 
done. 

Miss Free. All that Ihave to say, is that 
since I left it to her, 1 suppose I must say 
nothing; but I never will agree with you as 
long as I live. As for Miss Rattle’s, it was 
just ofa piece with the rest of her dress: and 
her beau along side of her, was tipped off 
no less fantastically. Ha! ha! ha! I declare the 
very recollection of it, almost throws me into 
the hysterics! Will you have a description of 
them, Sally? 

Miss Belv. Yes, my dear, with all my heart, 
and I pray you give us a faithful one. Excuse 
me one moment: just till I put away my 
bonnet, I am afraid it will get soiled. I will 
be back again directly. Exit Miss Belvisage. 

To be continued. 








For the Repertory. 


THE INVISIBLE MONITOR. 
No. I. 
BY SOLOMON SOBERSIDES. 


Shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners, living, as they rise. 
Pope. 
He who applauds him that does not de- 
‘sire praise is endeavouring to deceive the 
public; he that hisses in malice or in sport 
| is an oppressor and a robber, says that huge 
monument of genius and learning, Dr. 
Samuel Johnston. Now though there may 
be a number that deserve praise whom I shall 
forget or neglect to applaud, yet I possitively 
assure the reader I will not applaud him that 
deserves it not, nor will I hiss, in malace 
or sport, but wherever I may encounter 
vice will endeavour to put it to the blush 








by any means that may present itself to my 
imagination. Animadversions on vice gene- 
rally: no personality: so far, so good, and now 
for it. 

But stop a moment, wild brain of mine, 
whither art thou rambling? who am I? true 
good reader, that’s a very necessary question, 
and I will endeavour to answer thee; but 
first I would enform thee, for my own sake, 
not to believe that the countenance is an 
index to the mind. I am a quizzical old ge- 








nius, who has just enough to live on, not 


~— 





‘a thousaneNhi: 








balf the wisdom of my ancient namesake 
Solomon, and much less gravity than my 
great grandfather Marmaduke Sobersides. 
I can smile at a smart repartee, and laugh, 
however you may be inclined to doubt it 
at a good joke, as loud as he who makes it, 
generally does. To be sure, when I laugh 
there’s a little distortion of feature, my 
mouth, perhaps, may yawn as broad as a 
milk pail, and very possibly, you could see 
down my throat quite plain; my eyes might 
look a little blearing, and my nose turned 
up, like the nose of a snake; but what of 
that, the “ countenance is not an index to 
the mind.” 

My nose is somewhat shorter than my 
arm; my body is not so large as the Irish 
giant, and my legs are pretty nearly in pro- 
portion to my body: in short, I am a decent, 
little old man enough, except a small slap 
in the face of my beauty, given by a lump 
upon my left shoulder. That you may be con- 
fident that I can see farther than other peo- 
ple, know that I have two pair of eyes, one 
in my head and the other in my pocket. I 
am not over fat, for if I were fashionable 
drest, that is half naked, you would think 
I had been fed upon empty casks, for you 
could see the hoofs pushing through my 
flesh. So much for my person, now for my 
power. 

My invisibility proceeds from a curious 
cause. Some time since travelling through the 
forests of Bohemia, I had the happiness of 
saving the life of an old man, whom the 
mob were tearing to pieces, for a web foot- 
ed wizzard: after they had retired, he clipped 
a piece of the web from his toe, and giving 
it to me, said that I would be invisible while 
I carried it in my shoe, unless 1 should ex- 
press a wish to be seen. 

So much for my power, now for my first. 
stop you shall have it in my next number, 

— 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

Will you permit a poor simple wight 
who has got a superabundance of leisure 
tim eand a greatitch for scribbling now and 
then to fill a vacant column in your Reper- 
tory. Notthat'l contemplate entering the lists 
with your right valiant and learned corres- 
pondents. If I did it would, I imagine, be to 


| little purpose; 


“‘ For whé in scorn of a true flame that’s near, 

Would run to light their tapers at a glow worm.” 
By chance I may perhaps give youa history 
of my life; I say by chance, for I cannot de- 
pend on myself in scarcely a single instance. 
Fond of building castles in the air, undertake 
gs in as many minutes and 
rarely accomplish any: stability is. no ingre- 
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dient of my composition heaven knows! and 
as a further proof, it is ten chances to one 
you will never see any more of my produc- 
tions in spite of what I asserted above. An- 
other propensity (if I may so call it without 
doing violence to grammatical ears) I am 
possessed of is a perpetual wish or desire 
of prying into the affairs, of others:a volume 
might easily be filled in describing the scrapes 
and quarrels my unfortunate peculiarity has 
led me into. In more instances than one has 

‘a brush handle or house cloth been on the 
most familiar terms with my back and head: 
and once in an unfortunate attempt to ascer- 
tain whether a lady of my acquaintance wore 
a wig or her own hair, 1 got so completely 
drenched with dirty water that four weeks 
confinement to my room was the punishment 
I received for what people are pleased to 
term my impertinent curiosity. 

Such treatment had a contrary effect to 
what every person would have expected; in- 
stead of curing me it made me fifty times 
worse than before. Nothing now could possi- 
bly escape my observation. Was there a snug 
party who wished to be private, I cou..inued 
(though without invitation) to be one of the 
number: ata wedding always kissed the bride: 
knew to a certainty who was going to be 
joined together or who had quarrelled: could 
tell how Miss Polly flouted and master 
Tommy sighed: how Rachel Rosebud flirted 
with Beau Brindle which sorely grieved poor 
Harry Heartless. Thus passed away the best 
part of my life, and now advanced in my 
fifty fifth year, I look back with regret on 
the days that are flown forever: youth, health 
and good spirits once supported me. Care 
was thrust neck and heels out of my door 
and commanded never to show his ugly 
face again in my presence. But 


** Alas! those times are over, 
And I have had my day.” 


The infernal gout has seized my toes: my | 


nose from a delicate cream colour, now as- 
sumes the imperial purple: vapours succeed 
to the throne abdicated by laughter and 
good humour, and little more than the name 
remains of MARMADUKE MARPLOT. 





For the Repertory. 
THE FATE OF GENIUS. 


Yes, I exclaimed, as I closed the volume; 
poverty and untimely mortality are fre- 
quently the fate of genius, and I will main- 
tain it: at the same time striking my hand 
violently on the table. Maintain what? my 
friend, said the doctor, who just then enter- 
ing my apartment, had heard the latter part 
of my exclamation. I repeated’ it, and as an 
instance of the veracity of the observation, 
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placed in his hands a volume of the “ Re- 
mains of Henry Kirk White.” This amiable 
author, said I, drank deep of the water of 
Helicon; his muse, obeyed his call and pre- 
sides at the flickering rays of the midnight 
taper; and the graye was, at the age of 21, 
the receptacle? of ditgy virtues; the hand of 
death extinguishedfor ever the sparks of 
genius, ere, fanned by the breath of matu- 
rity, they had bursted into a flame; and the 
few blossoms he had plucked from the par- 
nassian mount, would have bloomed un- 
known, and “ wasted their sweetness on the 
desart air,” had not the fostering hand of 
Southey interfered; and rescuing them from 
the glooms of obscurity, gave them to an ad- 
miring world. 

The doctor replied not but with a sigh, 
and seating himself in the large armed chair, 
began with attention to peruse the work, 
He did not long remain in that employment, 
for the entrance of a servant who informed 
him his immediate attendance was indispen- 
sable at Mr. <, , compelled him to 
depart, and I was again left to my reflec- 
tions. The fate of genius still occupied my 
mind. It is a singular but a well known fact, 
that, whether or not the result of impru- 
dence on their part, or the decrees immuta- 
ble of fate, there has existed few men of su- 
perior genius whose lives do not present a 
varyed scene of sorrow and disappointment. 
Even that Colossus in literature, Dr. John- 
son, encountered difficulties, which would 
have dismayed minds of less firmer textures, 
while in the act of compiling his Dictionary. 
The poverty and distress of Milton were so 
pressing that his Paradise Lost was sold, 
oh shame! for 10 pounds. Dryden, Otway, 
Chatterton, Savage, and various others equal- 
ly renowned for their genius and erudition, 











| exemplify the point in question. It is a me- 
lancholy retrospect, and evinces the care- 
'lessness of their country to the existence of 
| poetic elegance, and the more solid and un- 


flowery researches of philosophy. Genius 
has generally been found to hever around 
the dwelling of the lowly, the unblest of 
fortune; and is oft compelled by the busy 
hum of commerce, to wing her flight prema- 
turely. The great and powerful prefer the 
nobler pursuits of gaiety and reveiry, to the 
more refined paths of literature; and hence 
her followers are doomed to encounter the 
evils of adversity, the miseries of want, or, 
to drown the pangs of sorrow, plunge in de- 
grading dissipations, which eventually leaves 
no other prospect of release from misery 
than the grave. And while we admire the 
lays of Scotland’s sweetest minstrel, we are 
compelled to regret that thoughtless follies 
laid him low, and stained his name! 
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Dermody, whose numbers blaze with the 
pure fire of genius, also sank beneath mis- 
fortune; and who can pursue the soaring 
flights of his aspiring fancy, and not deplore 
the causes, the fatal causes that corrupted a: 
mind which, had it been directed in a pro- 
per channel, would in time have astonished 
and delighted mankind. 

The amiable character and disposition of 
White, yet more, the religious bent of his 
mind, were such as to warrant the belief of 
his one day becoming society’s brightest or- 
nament; but crushed were the partial ex- 
pectation of his friends, and the sanguine 
hopes of the lovers of science. The chill of 
death withered at once the bloom of life, and 
with it the flowers of genius; the narrow 
house untimely received into its dark chame- 
bers, one who was the friend of human kind. 
Here the bell ringing for dinner interrupted 
my reverie, and as I prepared to obey the 
summons, I thanked my stars that I was not 
sufficiently ensteeped in the fascinating sweets - 
of literature, to be “let down the wind to 
prey at fortune;” and since, I ejaculated, 
since the votaries of the Muse have been so 
often doomed to mix with their heliconian 
draught the bitter waters of sorrow and dis- 
appointed hopes, let me not regret that nig- 
gard nature has denied me access to the 
luscious fountain, but rejoice that shrouded 
in the mist of insignificancy, I shall never 
become the mark for the poisoned shafts of 
the critic, and happily may escape the melan- 
choly “ fate of genius.” M. P. J—h. 

—+— 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIAION. 
BOOK I. 


Continued. 


ARGUMENT. 

The return from Egypt: The songs of triumph at 
the Saviour’s birth are heard in hell: ‘The descrip. | 
tion of tha place: The terrors of Satan at hearing 
the choir from the skies: He calls upon his chief 
concomitants Envy, Pride and Ambition: Takes 
a brief review of the temptation of our first par- 
ents in the garden 


When fierce destruction struck the haughty Jew, 
To Egypt’s sands the guardian angel flew: 

The trembling air confessed the orm divine, 319 
Whose burning plumes with heavenly rad iance shine 
His spreading wing's with thund’ring sound unfold, 
And wave their feathered peauties tipped with gold _ 
A stream of glory pointed out the way, 

And as he flew spread round the shining day! 

The father saw the seraph, from afar, 325 
Swiftly approaching on his fiery car; 

Fearful he views, in wonder and alarm, 

Th’ increasing radiance of the ligayenly form; 

But soon the seraph check’d his fear, 

And breathed these welcome ss ig ear: 330 
Fear not, the guilty wretch from whom you fled, 
Struck by the vengeance of high Heaven, is dead: 
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Take then the child, on changeless fate rely, 

And from the burning sands of Egypt fly! 

No dangers wait him, for no dangers can, 435 
Till Heaven be conquered by his creature man: 
Till, as himself ordained, his blood be spilt, 

To save from anguish and destroying guilt! 

But that he yields, in vain would earth oppose, 
His very look could blast a host of foes! 340 
Therefore depart and trust the dread decree, 
That guards from danger both the child and thee! 


. The Seraph spoke, on spreading wings withdrew, 


While they stood wond’ring as he upward flew. 
Obedient to omnipotent command, 345 
Joseph and Mary quit th’ Egyptian land, 

*By heaven conducted, reach Judea’s shore, 
And dwell in safety as they dwelt before. 

Now had the shouts which rent the ambient air, 
As heavenly tongues the Saviour’s birth declare, 
Pierced through the solid bosom of the ground, 
And reached the regions of despair profound! £52 
Where rebel angels, cast, reluctant dwell, 

The direful rulers of'a direful hell! 

Lugubrious cave! where never hope appears, 355 
Through the vast ages of eternal years; 

But where dismay and cruel care corrode, 

And flit around the terrible abode! 

Where man’s destruction, only, ushers joy, 

And frantic revéls ev’ry hour employ! 360 
Kiigh in the midst an ebon throne appears, 

From which the Tempter’s sable banner rears; 
Snake-eating Envy and remorseless Pride, 

With glitt'ring faulchions, sentinel the side; 
While rash Ambition, with his waving crest, 365 
Stands in the van and towers above the rest! 
There Satan sits, tremendous and alone, 

And worms and adders crawl around his throne! 
The poisonous vipers round his forehead coil, 
‘His ghastly visage beams th’ infernal smile; 370 
His fiery eyes emit a furious glare, 

And deadly venom hisses from his hair! 

When the glad anthem of the choir o’erjoy’d, 
Reached his domain and fiendlike peace desiroy’d; 
The Tempter, struck with terror at the sound, 375 
Threw in wild glance his flaming eyes around! 
Ta that tremendous time, when cruel hate 
Allured the traitor to detest his state, 

"The reign of peace and mercy to despise, 
And kindle black rebeliion in the skies! 

When the embattled seraphim, arose 

In dread array, to crush the Eternal’s foes; 
Led by the son, whose glorious armour gleam’d 
With godlike lustre; and whose faulchion beam’d 
Resistless terrors on the fallen crew, 385 
As through the skies their fear struck numbers flew; 
So now he stands, in terror, while he hears 

‘The sounds: seraphic burst upon his ears! 


380 


His guilty mind now pictured once again, 

Heaven hurhnug vengeance on his guilty train; $90 
He fears lest justice shake him from his seat, 
And drive his angels from their last recreat! 
‘The fiery flame forsakes his fearful eyes, 
While starting from his throne erect, he cries: 
Attend my chief concomitants, and hear 

My words, dictated by a well judged fear; 
Ifheaven be joyous it imports no good 

‘To me your monarch, or your mumerous broed: 
We have strong cause, in this our present wo, 
His might and unrelenting ire to know; 

When first we warr'd to gain an equal right, 
And govern high heaven with the God of light, 
Fiercely we fought, the struggle soon had end, 


395 


And hell. at last, has proved our only friend! 


405 


In this abyss, we, unresisted, reign, 
With endless gloom and everlasting pain! 
When Heaven commanded, and the rolling earth, 
With all creation, bursted into birth; 

Immortal raptures kindle through the skies, 

As the dread mandate from the Eternal flies; 410 
Increasing melodies each tongue employ, 

And heaven's bright sons together sing for joy! 
O! had I seen, ere that rebellious hour, 

In which I threw defiance at his power, 

His mighty potence fashion out a world, 

| That rash defiance never had been hurl’d? 
Such dread Omnipotence had then appear’d, 
'I might have envied, but I should have feared! 
| But now, so hopeless is my gloomy fate, 

I vow eternal war, eternal hate! 

Soon as I saw the new made world arise, 

| Saw the vast waters spread the spacious skies, 
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| My lab’ring bosom broke a direful groan, 

| Till hell reechoed to the dismal moan! 

Though heaven had shed an ocean of our gore, 

| Our demons thought he thirsted still for more! 426 
But when I found majestic man was form’d, 

And the cold clay with deathless spirit warm’d, 

A scheme of vengeance struck my guilty soul, 429 
And the black thought no terrors could controul! 
In the mild east, where genial suns arise, 

And beam more gentle fervour from the skies, 
Fair Eden’s garden stood; the sweet abode 

Where man was placed by his indulgent God! 
None but these passions dared to enter there, 435 
Love for our hate and hope for our despair! 
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Delightful peace the glorious realm controul’d, 

And endless blessings in succession roll’d. 

There I beheld them, there resolved, in joy, 

Their bliss and holy hunow:s to destroy; 

But where, what vulnerable part appeared, 

Alas! I found none and defeat I fear’d! 

Then thou, O! cunning Envy, did’st suggest 

One hope, to sooth the troubles of my breast! 

That as a positive command was given, 

By the omnipotence of favouring Heaven, 

That though all trees which spread their fragrance 
round, 

Within the borders of the sacred ground, 

Their leafy honowrs should promiscuous grant, 

And yield their fruits to satisfy each want, 450 

Yet one, that nobler than the rest appeared, 

And o’er the whole its tow’ring glories rear’d, 

The heavenly tree of knowledge both ot good 

And evil treacherous, should be withstood! 

Since grief and death, O! most terrific fate! 455 

On tasting it too surely should await. 

This was my hope, I sought the blest abode, 

While the earth trembled as I silent trode! 

The pair I found with ev'ry blessing blest, 

And virtue only inmate with each breast; 

With greater rage did this my spirit swell, 

At the remembrance of from whence I fell! 

Full well ye know the glorious state I held, 

Ere Heaven our hosts from that estate expell’d. 

| Fraudful I went and join’d the tender pair, 

But for the man in vain I spread the snare; 

Yetshe,the beauteous Eve, whom bounteous Heaven, 

Had to the solitary Adam given; 

; To her in luring garb did I appear, 

| And pour the subtle poison in her ear! 

Ceaseless, the soothing flattery 1 applied, 

And when I fail’d in feeling, touch’d her pride! 

The woman yielded, both together fell, 

And aloud plaudit shook the realms of hell! 

To be continued. 
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For the Repertory. 


WRITTEN AFTER A DEBAUCH. 
Ab! Reason, why is not thy sway 
More stedfast o’er the human soul? 
Why dost thou turn thy face away, 
Or yield one moment thy controul? 


Unthinking youth! where now remain 
The fancied joys that guilt bestows? 
In retrospection’s probing pain: 
In sad reflection’s poignant woes. 


For what can fierce salacious fire, 
But sorrow to the soul impart? 
What viciously indulg’d desire, 
But throbbing anguish to the heart? 


Yet what direets our furious way, 

When Reason shuts her streaming eye? 
And what revives her sinking ray, 

But dear repentance, "heart felt sigh? 


O! impious wretch, seek not to prove 
That nature lights th’ impulsive flame, 
True, nature kindles virtuous love, 
But tears from lust her sacred name. 


O! when will foolish man be wise? 

When youth his passions learn to quell? 
When guided by religion, rise 

O’er the black jaws of gaping hell? 


My tortur’d mind, thou God of heaven, 
O! may thy saving counsels fill; 

That mind by youth’s wild whirlwinds driven, 
Though still repenting, erring still. 


May it, endued with strength by thee, 
Hate the gay harlot’s borrow’d smiles; 
From sin, in all its shapes, be free, 
And ’scape in every form its wiles. 


Teach me to ward th’ attacks of vice. 
With mild religion’s firm nerv’d arm, 

And when she strives the soul to entice, 
And shows the eye each gaudy chain, 


O! teach me to behold her end, 
To frown upon her hopes forlorn; 
Or more severe, the glance to bend 
Of cold contempt, or smiling scorn. 


Then will I view life’s journey o’er, 
Its dangers past, in sweet amaze, 
And landed safe on virtue’s shore, 
Pour forth my soul in grateful praise, 


ALCONDO. 
oe 
For the Repertory. 
Tributary verses to Mr. Cooke. 


Cooke, ’tis your merits now that bid the muse 
O’er shadowy forests spread her rosy wing 
And in Columbia’s bréast her soul infuse, 
r » venine r > ropk ; 
Your genius’ “ wonder working,” sway to sing 


A wood born son would now fain strike the lyre, 
In just encomium all his powers engage; 

For you have kindled nature’s dying fire, 
And boldly borne her banners on the stage. 


Né “ strutting player,” do we behold in you, 
*Tis Richard’s self, when Richard you appear; 
In Pertinax, “ a true born scot,” we view, 
And in the injured King, not Cooke, but Lear. 


Skill’d in the softer keys that touch the soul, 
In yirtue’s cause your words can steal the sigh, 
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Or make, when vice demands it, sternly roll 
The fiery ball of indignation’s eye. 
Yes, Cooke, the muse may well delight to call, 
With justice arm’d, to such a task her train; 
And bid, though long lived slander loud appal, 
* Fame still more lasting,” sound a louder strain. 
‘THADDEUS. 


—— 


The following little instance of refined sentiment, 
written by Anthony Pasquin, esq. in consequence 
of the author’s being reproached for not weeping 
over the dead body of a female friend, has been 
translated into German by Klopstock; into Italian 
by count Savelli, of Corsica; and into French by 
count Joseph Augustus de Macarthy. 


Cold drops the tear which blazons common wo, 
What callous rock retains its chrystal rill? 

Ne’er will the suften’d mould its liquid show: 
Deep sink the waters that are smooth and still! 


Oh! when sublimely agonized I stood, 
And memory gave her beauteous fame a sigh, 
While feeling triumph’d in my heart’s warm blood, 
Grief drank the offering ere it reach’d the eye. 


——— 


SUN SET. 


Soft o’er the mountain’s purple brow, 
Meek twilight draws her shadow grey; 

From tufted woods, and valleys low, 
Light’s magic colours steal away. 

Yet still, amid the splendid gloom, 
Resplendent glow the western waves 
That roll o’er Neptune’s coral caves 

A zone of light on evening’s dome. 


On this lone summit let me rest, 
And view the forms to fancy dear; 
Till on the ocean’s darken’d breast, 
The stars of evening tremble clear; 
Or, till the moon’s pale orb appear, 
Throwing her beam of radiance wide; 
Far o’er the lightly curling tide, 
That seems the yellow sands to chide. 
No sounds o’er silence now pr2vail, 
Save from the dying vale below; 
Or sailor’s song, borne on the gale; 
Or oar, at distance striking slow. 
So sweet, so tranquil, may my evening ray 
Set to this world, and rise in future day. 


— 
ON SOCIAL LOVE. 


To be caressed and be beloved by all 
around us, is one of the dearest wishes of the 
human heart. It is a natural, itis a laudable 
wish. Great pains have been taken, and infi- 
nite expense incurred to attain this coveted 
honour, and yet the greater part never attain 
it, merely through defect of love on their 
own part. Let beauty, wit, gold, &c. boast 
and do all they can, yet will it be found in 
the end that 
‘¢ In spite of all the dull mistaken elves, 


They who would make us love, must love them- 
selves.” Fs 
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Love is the universal charm. It possesses 
beauty that wins and ravishes every heart. 
A single spark of its generosity of dealings 
excites our admiration: a glimpse of it in 
courteous behaviour secures to a man our 
esteem, and sweetly endears him to us. How 
charming is the countenance that is bright- 
ened by the smiles of love! How sweet the 
voice that is tuned by the melody of love! 
How gladdening to the heart, the beams that 
sparkle from the eye of love! Indeed, love, 
or goodness, which is but another name, is 
the only amiable thing in nature. Power or | 
wealth may be respected, wit and beauty 
may be admired, but if separated from good- | 
ness, they neither deserve nor can command | 


} 








our love; for the worst and most wretched 
of beings possess them in a very high de- 
gree. The prince of darkness has more | 
power, and tyrannizes over more slaves by | 
far than the great Turk. One devil may have 
more wit than all the Achitophels in the | 
world, and yet with all his wit he is very 
odious and miserable-—And such, in pro- 
portion, is every one who partakes in his | 
accursed disposition of hatred and malice. | 
But love not only renders us thus dear i 
and desirable to others; but it spreads the | 
sunshine of sweetest peace over our own 
minds. It delivers us from the tyranny of all || 
those bad passions which make us misera- | 
ble. Like a golden curb it checks the fierce- || 
ness of anger, that dangerous storm and | 
hurricane of the soul. A man can hardly be ! 
incensed against those whom he tenderly | 
loves: an accidental neglect, a hasty word, | 
a small unkindness, will not agitate a loving | 
spirit, much less work up the hateful /re- | 
eyed fury. 
It banishes envy, that severely just vice, | 
which never fails to punish itself; for it is 
impossible to repine at the wealth or pros- 
perity, at the virtue or fame of him whom 
we cordially love. It excludes revenge, that 
cruel canker of the heart; for who can in- 
dulge bitter sentiments, or form dark designs 








of evil against one whom he tenderly loves 
and in whose good he heartily delights? 

It subdues ambition and avarice, those 
aspiring, painful passions. For who could 
domineer over those whom he loves? Who 
could extort from andimpoverish those whom 
he earnestly wishes should and would gladly 
see prosper? A competence will seem like 
abundance to him who lives as among breth- 
ren, taken but for one among the rest, and 
can as ill endure to see them want as him- 
self. 

It is from the prevalence of such bad pas- 
sions as these that human misery <hiefly 
consists. Love is their only sovereign anti- 
dote. It alone subdues and expels their fa- 








tal poison, and thus restores health and hap* 
piness to our long tortured bosoms.— 
Love, like a celestial queen, walks before, 
meekness and gentleness follow as her el- 
dest daughters, while joy and peace, with 
all-the sister graces, make up the immortal 
retinue. 

But love preserves us not only from our 
own, but from the malignant passions of 
others. Like sweetest music, it has power to 
soothe the savage breast, to melt hearts of 


| flint, and to tame the fiercest spirit. Its mild _ 


and serene countenance, its soft and. gentle 


| Spirit, its courteous and obliging manners, its 


fair dealings, endearing conversation, its 
readiness to do good services to any man, is 
the only charm under heaven to disarm the 
bad passsions of men, and to guard our per- 
sons from assaults, our interests from dam- 
age, and our reputation from slander. For 


| who can be so unnatural as to hate the man 


who loves us, and is ever ready to do us good? 
What wretch, what demon, can find it in 
his heart to be a foe to him who is a warm 
friend to all? The vilest sinner cannot be so 
destitute of goodness. If you love those who 
love you, what reward have you? do not even 
sinners the same. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


There are some melancholy and much to 
be regreted truths in the Fate of Genius, 
related in a manner unexceptionable, and 
that does honour to the author’s heart. 

Marmaduke Marplot, has chosen a subject 
that will allow him to range at large, and 


| counteract many designs. We hope he. will 


be as indefatigable as usual. 

The Review, by Larry Logbrain, in whom 
we recognize “an old friend with a new 
phiz,” is received and shall be attended to 
in turn. 


Lorenzo is ever welcome to the columns 


| of the Repertory. 


The communicator of the epigram con- 
cerning poor Teague, will oblige us by let- 
ting us know if it be original. 

In the address of ‘ Inquisitive’ to ‘Glor- 
mon,’ we can perceive no poetical requisites, 
and too much levity of thought on a serious 
subject, for its admission into the Reper- 
tory. 








* 


The essay of ¢ Seneca’ upon Ambition ap-,. | 
pears to us dull and insipid, both from its” 
want of solid argument and accuracy -of 
composition. Having been animadverted on 
by the greatest literary characters in the 





















the construction of the piece, but that alone 
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world, and its baleful effects placed in the 
most direful point of view, some new effect 
must be discovered to render an essay on 
ambition acceptable to the public, and that 
effect clothed in a degree of elegant com- 
position, which Seneca’s by no means ®p- 
pears to wear. 

Of the poetry of Hilarion we cannot say 
a word in commendation, and of course it 
cannot appear in our columns. Therg ap- 
peat's, however, some ingenuity displayed in 


is not sufficient to justify us in inserting it. 

We have received Will Versatile’s note, 
with the third and fourth numbers of the 
Budget; but have not had time to give them 
that attentive perusal which is necessary, in 
order to decide upon their merits in time 
to offer our opinion in the present number. 

Valmont is again too incorrect for the Re- 
pertory. 

-———— 
MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Alexander, Dr. William Frederick Hous- 
ton, of Columbia, (Penn.) to Miss Amy 
Hunter M’ Corkle, of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Staughton, Mr. John Nagle,to Miss Mary 
Goff, both of the Northern Liberties. 

——— 

We learn from Newburyport, (says the 
Bost. Chron. 6th inst.) that two subscription 
papers were circulating at that place on 
Tuesday, for the assistance of the sufferers 
by the late fire, the one headed by Mr. Bart- 
lett with 5,000 dollars, the other by Moses 
Brown with 1,500. 

—— 
COMMUNICATION. 

Lenser’ s Poems. A copy of the English 
edition of the Maniac and other Poems, by 
the Rev. John Lawson, one of the missiona- 
ries on his way to Serampore, was put into 
our hands for perusal, and we now ccngra- 
tulate the public on the appearance of an 
American edition of this beautiful little 
work, by Messrs. Hellings and Aitken. 

The Maniac is written in a kind of poeti- 
cal dialogue, in imitation of the Wanderer 
of Switzerland, by James Montgomery, Esq., 
as the author tells us in his preface. The 
poem commences with the discovery of the 
Maniac by the Swain, who, inquiring the 
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the author has put a most pathetic account 
of an unfortunate life into the mouth of the 
Swain, which, together with the story of the 
Maniac, he tells us, is founded on family 
history. Circumstances transpire familiar to 
both, and in the end the Maniac discovers in 
the Swain a long lost brother. 

The fever of frenzy is abated, the storm 

that so long tossed on a sea of distraction 
his shattered bark is assuaged, the clouds of 
misfortune disappear before the cerulean 
sky of joy, and the sun of peace sweetly 
emerges, to shine with redoubled lustre on 
the Maniac’s head. 
Thus much for the construction of the 
poem. We should now proceed to point out 
the beauties and defects that strike us, but 
that the latter are few, and in enumerating 
the former we should be under the necessity } 
of quoting a number of detached parts; for 
which, we are sure, our readers would never | 
forgive us, since it would deprive them of | 
the pleasure of discovering them on a pcru- 
sal of the work. 

The language is certainly melancholy, but 
in what other language could we wish to 
have the Maniac’s griefs related? An Eng- 
lish writer has declared, that it showed the 
author to have been steeped in gloom all his 
life; but we would ask if there would not 
have been a manifest incongruity, nay, an 
absolute absurdity, in his having 

Tripped on light fantastic toe, 





while relating some unfortunate occurrences 
of his life, mixed with litle fable? The opi- 
nion of this writer appears to be founded on 
prejudice, for we think the style defies the 
scrutiny even of hypercriticisyy 

Of the other poems we sk all say little, 
imposing upon ourselves it same restraint, 
with regard to disap, vinting the public in 
the pleasure, we are convinced, they will en- 
joy in a perusal, as we did in speaking of the 
Maniac. Were we, however, asked our opi- 
nion, we should say that we think the Hour 
Glass, the Hindoo’s Complaint, the Child at 
the Grave of its Mother, and the Victim, are 
superior to the rest. 

Upon the whole, though ave will not in- 
sult the author’s understanding, by saying 
that his work is entirely unexceptionable, 
yet, among the voluminous productions of 
the present poetical world, we have seldom 
found one, in which candid criticism has 





cause of his sorrow and distraction, is an- 
swered by the relation of the Maniac’s story, 
in a manner chastly poetical, expressed in 
the sublime and simple language of nature, 
and completely congruous to the character 
portrayed. Agreeably to that maxim, so of- 
ten verified in the experience of all, that . 


discovered more to commend or less to 
censure. 
— 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
in 1810. 








“ compeer in misery can alleviate its pangs,” 






Massachusetts (proper) 472,040 : 


Maine 228,705 TOFS 
North Carolina 563.526 
South Carolina 414,935 
Kentucky 406,511 
Maryland 380.546 
Connecticut 261,942 
eee West ced : 261,727 

>] 
Georgia 252,433 
New Jersey 245,562 
Ohio 230,760 
Vermont 217,913 
New Hampshire 214,414 
Rhode Island 76,931 
Delaware 72,674 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 
Orleans 


76,556 

Missisippi 40,352 

| Indiana 24,520 
Columbia 24,023 
Louisiania 20,845 
Illinois 12,282 
Michigan 4,762 
eens 

7,238,421 





a 
Extract of a letter froman intelligent gentle- 
man in N. Orleans, to his friend in Phila- 

delfphia, dated May 3. 

“‘ This territory has 91 sugar works which 
have made last season 9,694 hhds. of sugar, 
and 5,065 hhds. of molasses: 249 cotton ginsy 
which have produced 41,560 bales of clean 
cotton, which with indigo, tobacco, hides, 
&c. form a rich and heavy export. If com- 
merce was not cramped by our laws and 
other causes, N. Orleans would in a few 
years rival Philadelphia.” 
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Virginia 965,079 
New York 958,220 
Pennsylvania 810,163 


St. Mary’s church. 
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